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THE FAITH OF A MIDDLE-AGED MAN 



REV. HENRY KINGMAN, D.D. 
Claremont, California 



Chapter II. The Years of Attrition 

This second instalment of Dr. Kingman's vital articles will be welcomed by all those 
who have read his introductory paper in the March number. Middle age at last is 
receiving the attention in religion which its peculiar experiences have demanded, 
for the real position of the middle-aged person is not that of mere maturity; it is that of 
power and disillusionment. 



One of the cleverest essays that have 
appeared in recent years is that by 
Samuel Crothers on the "School for 
Polite Unlearning." It genially depicts 
the school whose aim — in view of certain 
regrettable qualities in modern education 
— is not to add to the store of its pupils' 
mental possessions, but to disburden 
them of a store of laboriously acquired 
information and relieve them early of 
the useless excess of opinions and beliefs 
that cannot hope to withstand the test 
of time. We are all familiar with the 
numberless institutions, great and small, 
whose laudable purpose is to store the 
minds of the rising generation with facts 
of every kind. But surely there is need, 
here and there, after years of hasty and 
careless stuffing with the ideas of many 
men, of a sort of postgraduate course 
that shall gently relieve us of all our 
fancied knowledge of the things that 
are not so — of all our blunders and 
prejudices and misconceptions, all our in- 
credulities and assumptions, that would 
impair our judgment and lessen our in- 
fluence through life. 

This "School for Polite Unlearning" 
is a parable of the period of these last 
forty years, through which we of middle 



age have been passing. If ever unwill- 
ing students were forced to enter on an 
apparently unending course of instruc- 
tion in the art of unlearning, even of 
beliefs and acquisitions most highly 
prized, it has been in the case of the men 
and women of today who came from the 
typical homes of a generation now past; 
not those most cultured or most highly 
intellectual, but the ordinary God- 
fearing homes of the common people, 
where religion was honestly regarded 
as the most vital concern in life. Such 
homes were in those days even less likely 
than now to be in sympathetic touch 
with the latest phases of religious 
thought in the world at large, yet they 
were and are the bulwarks of what is 
best and strongest in our Christian 
civilization. You will still find them 
by the tens of thousands, especially 
through the South and West, almost 
untouched in their religious thinking 
by the modern point of view. Their 
sons and daughters are in the universi- 
ties, adjusting themselves to the intel- 
lectual movements of the day, but the 
parents are still living in a world of ideas 
to which those who have once tasted of 
modern scholarship never can return. 
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Here is the pathetic tragedy that is still 
going on in homes rich and poor all about 
us, as all are aware who know at first 
hand what the lives of the people are. 

But the young people today are none 
of them wholly unprepared, on leaving 
home, to meet the modern point of view. 
It is in the atmosphere we breathe 
today, even for children; and they are 
somehow forewarned of what awaits 
them and are prepared to make the 
intellectual transition with a minimum 
of mental disturbance. In most cases 
they even seem to take it for granted 
that their home training was out of date, 
and as a matter of course is to be super- 
seded by the more scientific attitude of 
the educated man. 

Not so was it when we were young. 
For hundreds of years our forbears, in 
all their religious thinking, had rested 
unhesitatingly upon certain religious 
principles which for them had never 
been seriously contested, save by those 
who were more or less open enemies of 
the faith. They had not even a mind to 
inquire whether these inherited assump- 
tions should be challenged. There was 
something irreverent and perilous about 
giving any entertainment to serious 
questioning of traditional views, which 
bore for them the sacredness of the 
inspired word, on whose teachings they 
were thought to be founded. 

Most clearly was this so in the case 
of the Bible itself, and that which per- 
tained to it. So long had men been 
used, for example, to look at the date 
4004 B.C. as the year of the creation of 
the world, that it did not even occur to 
them to be restive under that singular 
assertion. The use of proof texts, 
chosen at random from any section of 



the Bible as conclusive for the settle- 
ment of moral and spiritual problems, 
was so habitual, so venerable in its 
historical indorsement, that it seemed 
to place beyond argument the equal 
authority of every writing within the 
Canon. To admit a human element in 
any portion of the long record, or to 
suggest, for example, that certain argu- 
ments of Paul's owed their curious in- 
conclusiveness for modern minds to his 
rabbinic training, was to be guilty of a 
kind of unbelief that was both audacious 
and sinful. 

It is of course true that in scholarly 
circles the writings of Kant and Schleier- 
macher and their successors had long 
before that day invaded and partially 
overthrown the theological precon- 
ceptions that underlay much of the 
doctrinal teaching of the church. Yet 
there were few of us who did not start 
out with the idea that correct belief was 
the primary requisite for salvation as 
for church membership. Men in those 
days could still hear without protest the 
amazing words, made authoritative by 
many centuries of unchallenged use, 
"Whosoever will be saved, before all 
things it is necessary that he hold the 
Catholic faith .... Which faith ex- 
cept everyone do keep whole and unde- 
nted, without doubt he shall perish 
everlastingly." One does not even like 
to remember what views were commonly 
held as to what our Father proposed to 
do hereafter with all his distressed and 
scattered children in the wide world 
everywhere, who had never had the 
good fortune of hearing the true faith 
set forth. The religious atmosphere of 
the orthodox homes of our childhood 
was, on its intellectual side — for divine 
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love had often made their sympathies 
outrun their creeds — still that of the 
Middle Ages. Possibly it even prided 
itself that it had not advanced beyond 
Luther or Calvin or Jonathan Edwards. 

Our modern-minded children find it 
hard to sympathize with us who have 
been compelled in our brief lifetime to 
bridge over a change of mental attitude 
toward religious truth that historically 
is only to be bridged by centuries. The 
intellectual world had long been prepar- 
ing for it, as thoughtful men gradually 
broke away from the rigid scholasticism 
of an earlier age, but upon us who are 
the middle-aged men and women in the 
churches of today the successive de- 
mands for the relinquishment of old 
convictions, and readjustment to wholly 
new conceptions, have been breaking 
like the waves of a fast-rising sea, until 
it is no wonder that the faith of some has 
been submerged altogether under a rising 
tide of doubt. 

It is not as though we had been com- 
pelled simply to unlearn certain things 
that no longer can be held as true. The 
change has been more subtle and more 
significant than this. No thoughtful 
man fears the influence upon faith of 
what he is convinced is truth. It is not 
as between black and white, true and 
false, that we have difficulty in choosing. 
But the popularity of agnosticism as a 
creed, the ease of saying " I do not know " 
to all the age-old human hopes that lie 
beyond the ordinary methods of scientific 
research and that transcend our common 
experience, has led many to feel that 
convictions are no longer to be expected 
on certain matters of profound spiritual 
concern. It does not matter that Jesus 
spoke regarding them with a sublime 



assurance. The influence of Jesus' 
words has temporarily been clouded by 
the obvious fact that science cannot con- 
firm their truth, and by the assumption 
that, as science has no clear deliverance 
to offer, it is necessary for cautious 
thinkers to hold them as unproved. 

Of course there is a manifest seduction 
in this attitude for every lazy or indif- 
ferent mind, and for everyone who would 
welcome an excuse for doubt on realities 
that would press in with inconvenient 
urgency upon his soul. There is nothing 
that is at once so easy and so respectable 
as to affirm a regretful ignorance regard- 
ing any of the great problems of human 
responsibility and divine love. It does 
not seem active disbelief, which might 
be reprehensible, but merely a state of 
intellectual suspension — the refusal to 
affirm. Yet it is sufficient to involve 
all the great realities of life and death 
in a nebula of uncertainty that leaves 
them powerless to control. 

There are none of us who have not felt 
the chilling influence of this omnipresent 
attitude of doubt — the willingness to 
leave undetermined and unanswered 
the supreme questions that Jesus set 
himself to answer, in words and deeds of 
comfort that his gospel has continued 
to repeat, for the joy and inspiration 
of humanity, through eighteen hundred 
years. The modern spirit urges us, if 
not to unlearn them, at least to hold them 
as beyond the reach of proof and there- 
fore unessential for human living. 

We cannot be too often reminded, 
moreover, that from within the church 
itself comes indirect support and 
excuse for such an attitude of non- 
conviction as to truths that once were 
held as the dearest possessions of the 
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soul. The prevailing note in the reli- 
gious experience of our times is, of 
course, its reawakening to the social 
consciousness — its profound recognition 
of the sociological bearings of the Chris- 
tian gospel. Christian men today are 
deeply preoccupied with this social 
message that for so long a time has been 
obscured to our inestimable loss. The 
church is busy everywhere with the 
thoughts and plans and activities to 
which this awakening has given rise. 
Its insistence now is not upon belief, 
but upon action. And just because of 
its preoccupation with obligations and 
duties too long neglected, it is contented 
to relegate to one side, for the time being, 
certain momentous matters of faith that 
are in fact the very foundation of the 
new social structure it would build. It 
is not preaching about them because it 
is not thinking about them. It is 
preaching and thinking about their 
social implications. It does not mean 
to disregard them, still less to deny them, 
but for a time they have been crowded 
out of sight, and it is easy for many to 
hold a non-committal attitude regarding 
them, as though in a stirring age like this 
they were not of practical importance. 
Our fathers put them first — by an im- 
measurable precedence. But we have 
come, not to deny that they are first, but 
to lose any clear sight of them and any 
ardent loyalty in their support, simply 
because we are so busy gathering the 
harvest that they alone make possible. 

Nor is it the attrition of new ideas 
alone under which the sharply defined 
beliefs of our early years have lost some- 
thing of their satisfying clearness. The 
very experience of life itself has been 
disconcerting to the simple philosophy 



of Christian character with which we 
started out. Our very acquaintance 
with men — our knowledge of human 
nature — has softened, as with charity 
and humility, our easy classification of 
mankind into the saved and unsaved, 
according as they accepted or not the 
historic doctrines concerning Jesus 
Christ. We were taught to believe — 
at least we did believe — that if a man 
were a professing Christian, firmly hold- 
ing to the doctrines of the true faith, he 
was thereby evidenced to be a child of 
God. But as years went by, and we 
came to know men and women of many 
different types of thought and training, 
painful and multiplied perplexities arose, 
especially as we considered the meaning 
of the words "By their fruits ye shall 
know them." 

We found that the most strenuous 
orthodoxy sometimes coexisted with 
harsh and bitter tempers, and even with 
business habits that were mean or 
habitually untrustworthy. While again, 
those who seemed to have no clear hold 
on the great doctrines that have re- 
deemed the world, and who even made 
no profession of Christian faith, showed 
forth in their humble self-forgetting love 
of God and man the very temper of the 
children of the household. Again and 
again have we watched with something 
like dismay the collapse into moral ruin 
of one who has held a position of leader- 
ship in the church, while maintaining 
secretly for years a life of conscious 
duplicity; and on the other hand, how 
often has our complacency been rebuked 
by finding the divinely nurtured flowers 
of faithfulness to duty and trust amid 
the darkness, in those whose very want 
of illumination would once have seemed 
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to us a mark of guilt that shut them out 
from God. The elaborate discrimi- 
nations of earlier church teaching have 
somehow grown to seem artificial and 
unconvincing by the side of the simple 
statement of the apostle John, "He that 
loveth is born of God and knoweth 
him." 

All these give but a suggestion of the 
never-ending stream of influences that 
has been at work upon us through the 
decades, remolding our very habits of 
thought and always moving us a little far- 
ther off from the calmly accepted tradi- 
tion of the past in which our fathers 
seemed to rest so contentedly, once they 
had settled for themselves the primary 
question of their personal submission to 
God's will. We have reached the point 
where the very honesty of our purpose 
and the reality of our search for truth 
seem to lead us, not to a contented 
acquiescence in the venerable "deposit 



of faith" that has come down to us 
through the centuries, but to a tortur- 
ing uncertainty as to how much we 
may — not must — believe. We have un- 
learned so much, under a compulsion 
beyond all possibility of resistance in 
spite of years of inward protest, that the 
whole structure of our faith seems 
shaken, and we sometimes wonder 
whether, if so much has gone, there is 
any adequate security for the perma- 
nence of what remains. The process of 
change has been no welcome unloading 
of inconvenient or unpopular opinions, 
but a sore travail of spirit, as we sought 
on the one hand to keep faith with God 
who bids us to be honest above all, and 
yet to keep firm hold on that sublime 
trust in the gospel of his love that 
carried our parents fearlessly through 
their long day of testing to a triumphant 
end. But to the upright there ariseth 
light in the darkness. 



Chapter III. Life's Need of Faith 



There is no doubt that the char- 
acteristic note of our day is not faith 
but criticism. Yet it is equally certain 
that there have been few generations 
so weary at last of the temper that 
doubteth all things, and so eager for 
faith if one but knew where to find it. 
For, after all, a man's confidence in God 
is his most precious possession, for 
the simple reason that, as a man of 
great spiritual discernment said long 
ago, "This is the victory that over- 
come th the world, even our faith." In 
persistently fair weather he may not 
realize how priceless its assistance is; 
but at a time like this, when the whole 
world is forced to grope anew for the 



soul's adequate reassurance in the pres- 
ence of immeasurable disaster, it is the 
one unchoked fountain of comfort and 
courage. It is hard for us to see how a 
nation or a man can live nobly with- 
out it. 

For most of us this needs no argu- 
ment. Our own experience has forced 
us to this conclusion. Life, we have been 
told is an affair of honor. And so indeed 
we have found it. It is a trust involv- 
ing heavy risks. We take it up light- 
heartedly at first, but as years go by and 
disillusionments set in, we begin to see 
what manner of enterprise it is we are 
engaged in, and our attitude toward it 
grows less confident. We may grow out 
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of humor with it, or dwell reproachfully 
on the way in which it has failed to keep 
its early promises; we may lose heart 
under its burden or sit cowed beneath its 
blows of evil fortune; we may come to 
abuse it, or treat it with cynical con- 
tempt, or even refuse it altogether. 
But to go on and on, in spite of all, 
morning and afternoon and evening, 
faithfully meeting the call of each new 
day until, in Stevenson's phrase, we 
have "got cleanly off the stage" — this 
is indeed an engagement of honor that 
some of us are hard pressed to keep. 
We need in it, not only all our own 
inward resources of strength, but every 
help of faith that eager hearts in days 
gone by have ever found. 

For, as in every affair of honor, there 
is only one possible course that an 
honest man can follow; and that is the 
way of unhesitating fidelity. Anything 
less than this is unthinkable. No re- 
fusal or evasion or compromise, nor 
any sort of faltering or recreancy, is so 
much as to be considered. As Louis 
Pasteur said simply, when his friend 
Deville spoke of the danger of his pro- 
posed studies of cholera in the south, 
"What about duty?" That is the 
last word, for men of honest purpose, even 
though it be a hard one. If courage is 
demanded, then courage must some- 
how be found, and resiliency enough 
to meet every rebuff and partial over- 
throw. It is by no means enough to 
win through life with a kind of stoical 
doggedness — a dour persistency that 
refuses to be dislodged from the way 
of duty even though the days are gray 
with doubt and the future holds no 
hope of better things. It is possible 
to go on grimly with the fight in a spirit 



of prevailing despondency and pes- 
simism. But so long as the world 
has vividly before it the memory of 
Jesus, and of his irrepressible confi- 
dence and hopefulness through days of 
evil fortune, and so long as it has with 
it in every generation his followers, of a 
like spirit of indomitable good cheer, it 
will refuse to take the mere acceptance 
of the inevitable as an adequate dis- 
charge of life's obligation. There must 
be a better success than this. It is 
victory that men want — the victory of a 
self-possession undaunted and expect- 
ant in the face of every problem and 
disappointment that the world can 
yield. 

On every side of us, in numbers past 
counting, are the men and women who 
have felt the truth of these things and 
who are fighting the long arduous 
fight of life. They have come to the 
point where the freshness of early hopes 
is gone and where the tide runs swiftest 
against them, where cares and fears 
multiply as life's resources dwindle. 
They look about them wistfully for 
help — fresh help for needs more in- 
sistent and perplexities more insidious 
than of old. Where is one to look 
in this critical doubting age for any 
adequate reassurance or promise of 
victory ? 

Our answer is based not only on the 
accumulated experience of thoughtful 
men for ages past, but, what is even 
more convincing, upon our own experi- 
ence through these latest years that be- 
long to us. Our only chance of winning 
is by the way that Jesus found sufficient, 
so long ago — the way of faith in God. 
His faith, his teaching, and his spirit 
still afford the only way to such an un- 
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discourageable optimism as was his. 
As was said of certain poor folk long 
before the day of Jesus' testing, " They 
looked unto him and were radiant and 
their faces were not ashamed." It is the 
sight of God that still illumines life's 
dark places and gives courage for 
energetic service. The misgivings and 
questionings of a critical age, no less 
than the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune, may be met in quiet peace if 
only one believes that Jesus Christ 
was sent of God that we might know 
the truth. 

The creeds and institutions in which 
the church has embodied its faith are 
very old; they bear the marks of cen- 
turies of discussion and elaboration, 
and many in our day tend to shrink 
away from them just because of their 
venerable complexity. But faith itself 
is young and simple and more deeply 
intrenched in human experience than it 
has ever been. And it is this fresh, 
living faith, new-born out of the needs 
and aspirations of our own generation, 
that will lead us through the entangle- 
ments of our sophisticated age, clear 
through, to the day when some may 
even hope to hear the words, "Blessed 
are they that have not seen and yet 
have believed." 

In the siege of Delhi, during the 
Sepoy rebellion, when the British troops 
were perched on the ridge outside the 
city through the long heart-breaking 
summer, the chief fear of those who knew 
the situation best was that the Sepoys 
would throw up a secondary line of 
earthworks behind the exposed wall, 
so that when at last the wall was 
breached and the storming party entered, 
they would merely find themselves con- 



fronted by a second fortification, stronger 
than the first, the city still lying im- 
pregnable within. The fear was not 
realized; but times without number, 
from the siege of Jerusalem down, this 
is the surprise that has awaited the tri- 
umphant besiegers in what they thought 
to be their hour of victory — to find an 
inner circle of defense, still secure from 
their attack. 

Something similar to this has been 
taking place in our own generation, 
in the long series of assaults upon 
the Christian faith. The old defenses 
have slowly been giving way. They 
were ill adapted to withstand the 
methods of present-day warfare, and 
at last, to the consternation of the 
defenders, it has become only too evi- 
dent that breaches have here and there 
been made that seem to imperil the 
whole position. But other forces have 
been at work than those that have en- 
gaged public attention. For now, at 
length, it begins to be apparent that 
while the time-honored walls of authori- 
tative creed and confession and dogma, 
laid stone by stone so painstakingly 
through centuries of earnest effort, 
have been giving way year by year, 
until eager voices proclaim that they 
and all they sheltered are at last in 
ruins, an inner circle of defense mean- 
time has been growing up, impreg- 
nable even before twentieth-century 
ingenuity of assault, sheltering still 
within it the gospel of God, without 
which the hope of the world were 
dead. 

It is not based upon any external 
authority, however venerable, but upon 
the living experience of God's voice in 
the soul, not to be resisted save by doing 
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violence to the laws of the spirit. It 
centers about the revelation of Jesus 
Christ. Not primarily because any 
book proclaims him divine, nor because 
any church or council has declared 
his word to be of eternal validity, but 
because the heart of the child leaps up 
to meet his revelation of the Father and 
finds its own true life and liberty in 
bowing to its authority. Let any man 
earnestly consider the life and message 
of Jesus and he will find his own spiritual 
consciousness singularly stirred and 
quickened. Not only does it feel the 
impulse as of a divine appeal, but speaks 
itself with a new voice of insistence and 
authority. And in the end, to his 
great comfort, it will not let him doubt 
that this God — the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ — will be our God 
even until death. For in the last analy- 
sis we recognize that the authority of 
our own spiritual experience, speaking 
through conscience and intellect and 
emotion, is but the authority of the 
eternal God, whose voice it echoes. 

This is the new and inner citadel of 
faith. At least, if it is not new, it is 
newly disclosed to us by the breaking 
down of the strongholds in which men 
so long had put their trust. It was 
necessary to overthrow the old bul- 
warks of arbitrary authority, on which 
the church had come so largely to rely 
as a sufficient protection, before men 
could understand how unshakably secure 
were the real defenses of the soul's 
inheritance. God's truth for the up- 
lifting of human life is not such as can 
be undermined or overthrown by any 
wave of intellectual enlightenment, in 
the nineteenth century or any other. If 
the supports of faith are weakened by 



the rising tide of knowledge, the trouble 
is with the supports and not with faith. 
But the whole effect of this rising tide, 
and of the stormy and urgent experi- 
ence through which so many have been 
passing in our time, is that the real and 
abiding foundations have become in- 
creasingly apparent. This inner circle 
of realities, centering about the per- 
sonality of Jesus Christ, is then the 
impregnable stronghold of faith. We 
need to set ourselves to consider ear- 
nestly what they are — these facts that 
challenge investigation, not as shadowy 
doctrines of the past, but as realities 
as incontestable and surely as important 
as those of the scientific laboratory. 
It is true that they are spiritual phe- 
nomena, not physical; but no one in 
these days can suppose them less vitally 
related to the long process of human 
development on that account. It is 
the historic character of Jesus Christ 
that is, of course, the central fact of all. 
We know it well, and the amazing 
powers that have been found inherent 
in it, unaffected by lapse of time, as in 
a fragment of radium. It is a fact 
of unchallenged reality. No sane criti- 
cism is able to obscure its essential 
features. One might as well expect 
to bring Homer's Iliad to nought by 
criticism as to delete the abiding wonder 
from the story of the life of Jesus. 
Homer's Iliad stands before us, and will 
stand in the thought of men forever, as 
a work of unchallenged genius. And so 
the life-experience of Jesus, as we read 
it in his words and works, stands before 
us to the ever-increasing admiration 
of the world. The wonder of it grows 
as the spiritual culture and insight of 
mankind grow more critically keen. 
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It is more influential over men today, 
beyond all question, than it was one 
hundred years ago, in an age far less 
exacting and less critical; and as for 
the men and women of the first century, 
how far better are we able to judge of its 
unique and unapproachable qualities 
than were they, who knew so little of the 
race history of the soul's needs and 
struggles. 

It is true that biblical criticism, in 
the sifting of the New Testament 
records, has thrown doubt on many 
passages here and there — doubt that 
the most reverent scholarship has some- 
times to admit. But when all has been 
done that searching scholarship and 
sympathetic criticism may do, the 
main outlines of the life and character 
and message of Jesus remain unaltered. 
There have been days in the last seventy- 
five years when men have dealt with the 
character of Jesus as though it had 
neither unity nor beauty nor significance, 
as though it were a patchwork of unre- 
lated odds and ends from many hands; 
and so have stripped away far the 
larger part of the recorded words and 
acts that reveal the Man of all men, 
as being mere obscuring accretions of 
a later time. They have "restored 
the original" in such wise that what 
had been the world's supreme possession 
of beauty and of strength is left only 
the crude and disappointing effort of 
an amateur, as though a man should 
stand before the facade of York Min- 
ster and gradually strip away all its 
exquisite ornamentation, its delicate tra- 
cery of arch and window and pinnacle, 
leaving only the gaunt walls, sufficient 
to uphold the roof, and assert that he 
had thus uncovered the architect's real 



conception, and that all else was but 
meaningless addition. Yet the artist's 
genius still speaks in the superb uplift- 
ing whole, before which so many genera- 
tions have stood in reverent delight. 

The great war has done this service 
for the world of biblical scholars, that 
it has enabled them to see how a cer- 
tain Prussianism of method may even 
enter into the field of biblical criticism, 
and regardless of decisive ethical or 
spiritual considerations hack its way 
through even such sacred ground as 
Olivet and Gethsemane and Calvary, 
in the interest of an arbitrary personal 
theory that must be made to prevail 
even though the surest intuitions of the 
spirit are outraged in the process. And 
it may be doubted whether ever again 
there will return to plague us in the 
same degree the exquisite irrationality 
of construing the world's sublimest pos- 
session of moral power and beauty, as 
the incongruous patchwork creation 
of a half-dozen envious and fanatic 
Jews in the first and second centuries. 

In any event, it will be conceded by 
practically all, that never has the figure 
of Jesus Christ stood out so radiantly 
clear as it does today, impressing itself 
upon the world of thought in a degree 
hitherto unequaled, by the sheer com- 
pulsion of its power and sweet reason- 
ableness, in the face of human weakness 
and folly. The madness of war, and 
the wickedness of the individual and 
national pride and selfishness that lead 
up to it, have thrown into clearer relief 
than before the unapproachable dignity 
and universal validity of the spirit and 
teaching of the great Elder Brother of 
the race. In a time of barbaric cruelty, 
out of a race bigoted and passionate, 
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with an almost frenzied sense of na- 
tional superiority and of contempt for 
all lesser breeds without the law, 
there emerged this divinely human 
Friend of men, that even the twentieth 
century, drenched in misery, yearningly 
recognizes as its only Deliverer. De- 
pend upon it, there is no phenomenon 
in the long history of men so outstand- 
ingly and unassailably clear, untouched 
in its essential features after all these 
years either by the tooth of time or 
by the endless obscurations of friend 
and foe, as the personality of Jesus, 
about which centers the citadel of our 
faith. 

Here is the Man of men! We find 
in him the flower of our race, the crown 
of manhood, in which, after the long 
ages of development, life has reached 
its supreme achievement. There is in 
him a perfection of the highest powers 
of manhood that transcends all that we 
know of what the struggle for life has 
attained elsewhere. Not even yet has 
his power spent itself, nor have men yet 
perceived how supremely victorious was 
his brief career. 

Here, then, is the inquiry that leads 
us on to faith. How came he, out of so 
unfriendly an environment, to be vic- 
torious over all the hostile forces that 
limit men and hold them back from 
attainment of their highest possibilities ? 
We of this twentieth century, who have 
grown so wise in our mastery of the 
forces of nature and of all the arts of 
living, seem little farther advanced 
in the higher life of the spirit than was 
the generation of Socrates. On every 
hand we are beset with the old, old 
enemies of moral health, from within and 
from without, that not only harass 
but weaken and cripple us, and entail 



such fears and regrets as destroy our 
peace and hold us back from the high 
estate that we can dimly perceive as 
ours by right. How comes it that out 
of the darkness of that first century 
there stands, in ever clearer light, the 
figure of this man who actually attained 
life as it was meant to be, who suc- 
ceeded in overcoming the world as none 
ever have succeeded who went before 
or followed after ? How does it happen 
that the highest evolution of our race, 
the most perfectly developed life of 
which we know anything in the 
whole universe of living things, should 
have been achieved by this Galilean 
peasant ? 

Has the science of today any inquiry 
more vital than is this ? Are any of the 
great inventors, busy with high explo- 
sives and more efficient means of meet- 
ing death with death, wrestling with 
problems more directly related to human 
welfare ? Let us be sure that, in study- 
ing the conditions that produced a 
life like that of Jesus, we are engaged 
in an inquiry, not for the religious only 
or the piously minded, but of inex- 
pressible concern for every lover of the 
race, who would fain see the joy of life 
at the full for all the children of men. 
From what root does moral victory at 
the highest grow ? 

The answer to the inquiry is not far 
to seek. Yet let us be sure at the 
outset that our judgment is not made 
worthless by the suggestion, openly 
made or half -consciously entertained, 
that Jesus won a triumphant manhood 
because he was a God sojourning on 
earth, victorious over human beset- 
ments by virtue of a divine birthright 
that separated him from all his fellows. 
We must give full weight to the un- 
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mistakable facts on which his early 
friends laid such stress, to forestall 
just such error. He was a man born of a 
woman, made in all things like unto his 
brethren, tempted in all points as we 
are, made perfect through suffering, 
learning obedience through the things 
that he suffered, and though with 
strong crying and tears yet carrying 
his obedience even unto death. The 
victory he won in the face of all life's 
ills was a victory of triumphant man- 
hood, and the principles by which he 
triumphed are eternally valid for his 
brethren. 

His moral victory grew out of his 
perfect adjustment to a certain realm of 
ideas apprehended only by faith. This 
perfection of adjustment is inseparably 
related to his perfection of character. 
The two are as obviously and insepar- 
ably related as the break of dawn is 
related to the rising sun. This faith was 
the dynamic life-principle that gave 
to him a moral stature beyond that 
of all mankind beside. His courage, 
his gentleness, his truth, his purity, his 
self-possession in the face of fear, his 
inflexible faithfulness, and his unselfish 
love of men that was not dulled or 
daunted by any personal consideration, 
were all manifestly rooted in this sublime 
engagement of his soul with things 
unseen. And the world of realities from 
which his soul drank in this unequaled 
strength to overcome is the very world 
which the spirit of our age tells us we 
safely may ignore as unproven and 
unknowable — the vast realm of truth 
that gathers about the presence with us 
men of a living personal God and loving 
Father. 

The spirit of Jesus was perfectly 
adjusted at every point to this great 



reality. He believed in God, trusted 
him, loved him, and lived only to do his 
will. As he said explicitly of himself, 
he did not speak his own words, or do his 
own works, or seek his own glory. He 
was a man under the welcome con- 
straint of a great affection. Day by 
day he was in communication with 
another, whose perfect instrument he 
sought to be, in death as well as life. 
His whole life and character were but the 
expression of this all-pervasive, all- 
controlling faith and purpose. Jesus 
was what he was because his whole being 
was controlled and shaped by this 
sensitive adjustment of all his powers 
to the God in whom he trusted. This 
cannot be denied. It is as clear as the 
light. It is a fact in the moral world 
upon which we may build as securely 
as we build on the fact of gravitation. 
The supreme development in all the 
universe of organic life — the personality 
of Jesus — grew out of his adjustment to 
a single group of formative ideas — the 
fact of God, and of such a God as his 
Father. Here, then, is the citadel of 
our own faith, so beset with assailing 
forces — the fact of the overcoming life 
of Jesus as the product of faith in God. 
It is one of the fundamental laws 
of development, with which present-day 
science has made us all familiar, that 
life is dependent on the adjustment of 
inner to outer relations, and is pro- 
portioned in its fulness to the perfection 
of this relation with its actual environ- 
ment. If the adjustment is imperfect, 
or if for any reason it is adapted to 
other than the actually prevailing envi- 
ronment, the life is stunted or destroyed. 
But the supreme manifestation of life 
of which we have any knowledge, the 
majestic life of Jesus Christ, was devel- 
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oped through its perfect adjustment 
to a realm of ideas concerning God that 
Jesus pronounced the fundamental reali- 
ties of life. If they were not realities, 
if he was mistaken in his faith, if they 
were but delusions that yet built him 
up to such spiritual stature, then indeed 
we are confronted by a miracle, and not 
a beneficent miracle, but one that 
reduces to chaos the ordered universe 
of law. For here is a violent interrup- 
tion of the law that elsewhere is uni- 
versally applicable to living things. We 
have the highest development proceed- 
ing from a mistaken adjustment to a 
non-existent order. There was a mar- 
velously complete adaptation, but it was 
pathetically groping after a sustaining 
environment that had no existence save 
in an overwrought imagination. Yet 
out of this mocking delusion, this mis- 
directed application of life-energy, grew 
the consummate perfection of human 
capacities that we see in the character 
of Jesus. 

The enormity of the contradiction 
would not be so great if it had resulted 
only in a life that in its own day appeared 
successful, but that presently, as time 
passed, revealed the specious unreality 
of its excellence and betrayed the deceit 
upon reason from which it sprang. But 
just the opposite has happened. The 
centuries have only increased men's 
wonder at the inexhaustible richness 
of Jesus' personality. Its worth and 
genuineness have been subjected to 
every test that the wit of man could 
devise, whether in love or hate. And 
never has it stood so strong in the 
divine simplicity of its power as at this 



time. And the tortured nations con- 
fess that the principles by which it grew 
so great are the only principles by which 
the abundant life may return to society 
today. 

So we believe that the pre-eminence 
of Jesus is not a blunder and a miracle 
of mocking chance, to set at naught the 
world of cause and effect, and disorder 
the realm of ordered law. It was an 
actual environment of reality to which 
his whole being was adjusted, in his 
walk with an unseen God. To know his 
will, to think his thoughts, to do his 
pleasure, to walk with him by day and 
night, was not the dream of a visionary, 
it was life's supreme functioning. It 
was the sublimest reality that is given 
men to experience. It carried a dynamic 
current of immeasurable potency. And 
in the life of Jesus — Galilean peasant 
though he was — we of the twentieth 
century see the revelation of the eternal 
truth. What Jesus believed and expe- 
rienced and lived was true. It was no 
seductive falsehood that made him the 
Man among men, but the blessed 
reality that often seems to us too good 
to be true. It was the truth of an 
Almighty Father, as compassionate, 
as loving, as devoted to the uplifting 
of downtrodden men and women, as was 
Jesus himself — of a God who has made 
us for himself, and for whom we hunger, 
in the dark or in the light, as inev- 
itably as a child hungers for its parents. 

This is the faith of Jesus Christ, that 
made him what he was. And because 
we cannot but believe in him, we can- 
not do other than commit ourselves 
unreservedly to his faith in God. 



